HELLENISM IN ANCIENT INDIA

Indus, regarding either of which a great deal may be urged
with a considerable degree of plausibility.   The first is, that
the Bactrian Greeks carried with them into Asia, the principles
of Grecian sculpture and the forms of Grecian architecture and
either during their supremacy or after their expulsion from
Bactria,  established  a  school   of  classical  culture  in   the
Peshawar valley.   It further assumes that when   Buddhism
was established there under Kanishka and his successors, it
bloomed  into that rich and varied  development  we  find
exhibited   in   the  Gandhara Sculptures  and  Monasteries."
This is also the view adopted by Dr.   Grunwedel in his
"Buddhistische Kunst in Indien" and by General Cunning-
ham ; the latter however admits that, as all the sculptures are
Buddhist, the earliest must be limited to the age of Kanishka,
which he assumes to be between 80 B. C and A. D. 100 or
thereabouts.   The other theory equally admits the presence
of  classical  element,  derived   from  the  previous existence
of the Bactrian Greeks, but spreads the development of the
classical feeling through the  Buddhist art over the whole
period, during which it existed in the valley, or from the first
to the seventh or eighth century of the Christian era and
ascribes its peculiar forms as much, if not more, to a constant
communication with the West from the age of Augustus to
the age of Justinian, rather than to the original seed planted
by the Bactrians (vide "Indian and Eastern Architecture,"
p. 177).    But this question has been set at rest by the weighty
opinions of Dr, James Burgess, sometime Director-General
of Archaeology in India. He says, "whether the influence trace-
able in the remains in the north-west of India, is strictly to
be called Greek or Roman, is a matter chiefly dependant upon
the source to which we directly trace the influence and the
period at which it was felt    Roman, it must be remembered,
is only a later form of Greek art.1'    It is a noteworthy fact
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